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In the beginning of any philanthropic movement there is always a master mind which gives it 
its trend, sets forth its opportunities, and fixes its goal, but if it endures, increases and grows, its op- 
portunities broaden and it grows far beyond the original ambition of its founders and its goal leaps 
over the boundaries which they have fixed and even beyond their wildest dreams. 

The National Congress of Mothers was started twenty-four years ago as an aid to wake up the 
thoughtless young mothers to a realization of the necessity of early training their little children. That 
it did this and then continued, seeking new fields to conquer proves that it not only met the needs of 
the past generation, but it was capable of enlarging its sphere of action and applying itself to the va- 
rying needs of all those who were destined to be the future citizens of this country. 

The prophet Joel made the announcement to Israel—‘‘ Your young men shall see visions and your 
old men shall dream dreams.’’ 

Twenty-four years ago when Mrs. Theodore Birney and Mrs. Phoebe Hearst launched forth the 
National Congress of Mothers their vision reached out principally to the homes in our country in 
which the thoughtful mothers were eager to welcome additional aids in the rearing and training of 
their young children and the dreams of the founders were of numerous Mothers’ Circles scattered 
throughout the various states with the members coming together annually for a central National 
Convention. Both the far-searching visions and the dreams have been realized and today many a 
mother looks to the weekly or monthly meetings of the “Circle’’ to gain new ideas and spiritual 
inspiration for the members of the household. But in addition to the fulfilment of the prophecy in 
this case and as a result of national growth, there has developed a large organization consisting of 
twenty-nine states which in their turn are organized with many local and Parent-Teachers Associa- 
tions. Were Mrs. Birney and Mrs. Hearst to come back to here today, they would rejoice in the 
Parent-Teacher Associations meeting monthly in our public school houses and influencing the 
homes and the whole community. They never dreamed of Parent-Teacher Associations, their 
vision scarcely included the fathers, they could not imagine the need there would be to teach the 
whole nation the great advantage of physical health and strength and how to secure them. 

* Horace Mann had no idea a hundred years ago that his insistence on free public education 
would “‘make the mountains skip like rams and the little hills like lambs,” but a journey over the 
hills and through the valleys of our rural communities is a convincing proof of the eager anticipation 
with which the people are looking forward as they catch a glimpse of the possibility of an education 
for their boys and girls if only the Towner Sterling bill were the law of our land today. 

The great mission of the Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations today is rela- 
tively the same as it was in the time of its founders; to live ahead of the times; to furnish an avenue 
through which all the highest ideals physically, mentally, morally and spiritually shall so naturally 
flow, that unconsciously the children of the coming generation shall, like the Master, increase in 
wisdom and stature and in favor with God and man. 


Appreciation to Dr. P. P. Claxton 


Commissioner Philander P. Claxton, the steadfast friend and wise advisor of the Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations, is no longer connected with the Bureau of Education. 

The great work he has accomplished, the kindness and encouragement he has so freely givers 
throughout all the past years has added greatly to the growth and prosperity of the organization. 
The “Reading Courses’’ established by him are of great value to the many readers whose early 
educational advantages have been lacking. His addresses at conventions have inspired the members 
to renewed activities and have directed their thoughts and energies into the more important phases 
of education. His sympathies have always been aroused by those whose needs were greatest: in 
fact words are inadequate to express the appreciation and profound gratitude of the members of the 
National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations to their honored friend and advisor, 
Dr. Philander P. Claxton. 
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The Mother’s Part in the Education of the Child 


. By MRS. EDWARD A. FOWLER 


The only incident related of the boyhood of 
our Lord Jesus Christ is that one which tells of 
his being anxiously sought for by his parents 
and found in the temple with the doctors, 
hearing them and asking them questions. 

The answer of the boy Christ to his distressed 
mother, ‘‘Wist ye not that I must be about my 
Father’s business,’’ is the crux of all pedagogy. 
He knew what his life was to be and he was 
seeking preparation for that life. “As a man 
thinks, so shall he live.”’ 

Education is the child’s equipment for life, it is 
his stock in trade, more valuable than any 
inheritance because it can not be taken from him. 
Every mother wants her child to succeed, to 
make the most of himself, and the kind of 
education that he receives will largely decide 
the child’s future. Possibly the most perfect 
example of public education was that of Sparta 
where the child was removed entirely from 
parental control. Sparta failed; therefore, we 
deduce that the mother’s part is a telling factor 
in the child’s education. 

Many mothers seem to regard the school-age 
as a time of emancipation for them. They have 
rocked, nursed, bathed, and trotted after the 
child and have given up the many pleasant 
things that they would have liked to do, trying 
to do the right thing by the child and now it is 
the teacher's turn, and they wash their hands of 
the whole business with a sigh of relief. As 
a matter of fact, the mother is only securing 
assistance at a time when the child’s whole 
future would be jeopardized by not having one 
technically trained to guide the already awak- 
ened intellect. The child is sent to school because 
the mother realizes that he will be handicapped 
in the race of life if his education is left to the 
unskilled. In this case, the rampart behind 
which the mother entrenches herself at all other 
times to defend her acts of ignorance,—namely, 
that mother love, mother instinct is the best 
guide, has long ago been shattered. How much 
of an education and the quality will largely 
depend upon the mother and the part she plays. 

There are many theories handed down about 
the child from generation to generation that are 
about as wise as the old adage, ‘‘The whistling 
girl and the crowing hen never come to any good 
end,” and ‘‘Sing before breakfast, you will cry 
before night,’’ and one is that the child’s mind 
should not be trained at all until the school age. 

The fact that what we call mind is after all 
only a question of neurones or nerve cells, as 
purely a physiological proposition as bone or 
muscle is not known or is ignored. Every 
mother knows the task of training the little hand 
to carry the food to the proper opening and not 


have it spread all over the map. You remember 
the backaches caused by stooping over to help 
and guide those first faltering footsteps. If we 
train the muscles, why not the nerves—the 
mind. There is the same development going on 
in the brain as in the legs. Why not guide it, 
direct it, inhibit bad tendencies, stimulate good 
ones? The capacity of the little one to reason 
and to make deductions is astonishing. 

A four-year-old stood by his mother’s side in 
front of a shop window and saw her gaze long- 
ingly at the alluring contents. ‘‘Mamma,”’ 
piped the small voice, ‘‘why don’t you lie down 
on the pavement and kick and scream till you 
get it?” 

When the potter moulds his clay, his results 
will largely depend upon the quality of the clay. 
If it is malleable, he can get results in much less 
time than if it is hard and lumpy. So with the 
teacher. Her results will depend upon the 
fitness of her pupils, and your child will learn 
as much or as little in the given time with the 
same instruction as his receptivity makes 
possible. The teacher only supplements what 
you do. If your child is undisciplined, inatten- 
tive, disobedient, and with a mind not awakened, 
the time and energy and ability of the teacher 
must be given to doing your part of the work 
and the child suffers in terms of slow progress. 
Not only does your child lose, but the whole 
group of which he is a unit. The progress of 
the class will be in exact ratio to the time that 
must be spent on each member. 

The mental capacities of children differ and 
you cannot, try as you may, create an imagina- 
tion or a memory if none exist, any more than 
you can make the hair to curl or the eyes blue 
if they are brown. You can, however, by exer- 
cise so develop the mental powers, tho feeble, 
with which a child is endowed, that he may out- 
strip the child who has greater natural ability 
that has become atrophied by disuse. And it 
can be so easily done by games and play. 

Dr. Sidis, a psychologist of Belleview, began 
to train his son when he was very young to think 
and reason and, with no detriment to his health, 
the boy was ready for college mathematics at the 
age of ten. About the busiest man I know is 
a physician with a large practice who, notwith- 
standing the severe demands made upon his 
time and strength, makes the opportunity to 
chum with his children. This physician found 
that the stories that he told his young son of five 
“went in one ear and out the other,’’ as the 
saying is. He made it a rule then to take the 
youngster with him in his car as he made his 
early calls and told him stories and questioned 
him on these stories. Ina few weeks the boy could 
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tell the number of soldiers in the story, what the 
boy did, the name of the dog, what the man 
said: and, little by little, problems were incorpor- 
ated into the story—‘‘There were three boys 
and only one loaf of bread, how much did each 
get?’’ In a short time the boy was adding, 
subtracting, multiplying fractions. He entered 
the second grade with no effort. That boy has 
saved a year in time, and the friendship that has 
been established is too far reaching in good 
results to be estimated. Is it not a good invest- 
ment for the mother and the child? I know no 
better. Play is the great opportunity for 
training. Play with your children and teach 
them as you play. 

If every child had been taught at home the 
simple principles of obedience and respect, the 
teacher’s work would be only one half of what 
it now is, and your child would learn twice as 
much. And if to that were added trained 
attention and thought, the work would be only 
one fourth. The time that the teacher must 
spend in training the child to “speak when you 
are spoken to, come when you are called,’”’ if 
spent in teaching him his lesson, would save 
years in school. 

This may seem a trivial matter, but the 
entrance requirements for colleges and_ for 
professional courses is being raised all the time, 
and if we do not want our children of the future 
to be old men and women when they graduate, 
we must save the time in the lower grades. 

In manycases the class is so large that the teach- 
er cannot take the time to establish the habits 
necessary for good work. I recall a class of 58 in 
percentage. The mother of one boy asked the 
teacher why her son was not getting good re- 
ports and, on learning that he was not attentive, 
she said, ‘‘Why don’t you shake him?” “I have 
not the time,’’ replied the teacher. 

The mother’s part is the training in obedience, 
respect, attention, and responsibility. The child 
who has had some definite task to perform at 
home, and who has been taught that it must be 
done and done well, has a great advantage over 
the child who has been allowed to play all the 
time, and who has no sense of responsibility. 

Experts now believe that character training 
should begin before the child is a year old. 
Every baby knows love, fear, anger, and by pa- 
tience, persistent effort, play, and loving and wise 
direction, the foundation for good character can 
be laid during the first year. If kisses, food, 
comfort, follow good behavior, and pain, discom- 
fort, and disapproval follow bad, the bad will be 
inhibited, and the good stimulated. 

The first day that my baby went to the 
Kindergarten, after school she went up to the 
teacher and said: “I have had a very nice time, 
thank you.” To her it was a kind of a party. 
Don’t make the child regard school as a bugbear. 
Speak of it as a thing to be desired. The child’s 
point of view will depend on you. I know of 
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nothing more pitiful than a child afraid of the 
teacher, unless it be a child afraid of the doctor. 
In either case the point of contact between the 
adult and the child has been destroyed. 

You cannot expect the child to love to do what 
he is physically incapable of doing. To send a 
child to school who is physically unfit, is a 
criminal injustice to the child and to the school. 
Imagine what the child must suffer who is 
laughed at by his little friends as stupid when 
he cannot follow what the teacher is saying owing 
to defective hearing and cannot see clearly the 
demonstration on account of imperfect sight. 

We all know the effects on mentality of 
defective sight, and hearing, diseased tonsils, 
adenoids, but not every mother realizes the 
almost equally bad effect of pan-cakes for break- 
fast or the nervous strain caused by loss of 
sleep and the undue excitement of moving 
pictures. The only thing more necessary to 
the child than good food is plenty of sleep. 
Every child under the high school age should 
have ten hours of sleep. Remember that 
fatigue is cumulative. 

The coéperation of the mother is necessary 
through the whole school age to maintain the 
proper attitude of the child to the school and to 
the teacher. Avoid the Scylla of “‘ The teacher is 
always right’’ and the Charybdis of ‘ My child 
can do no wrong,” and pursue a middle course. 
Sustain the teacher, but sympathize with the 
child. Explain away the difficulty, the mis- 
understanding, but keep your child’s confidence 
and his knowledge that you believe in him. If 
there is a wrong, right it, but maintain the 
child’s respect for authority. As a nation we 
are woefully lacking in respect, and reverence is 
almost unknown. 

Keep in touch with the child’s progress and 
by rewards encourage him to greater afforts. 
To expect a child to “do right for right’s sake’”’ 
is exploded psychology, and five or ten cents on 
a child’s report is a gilt-edge investment. And 
help the child to earn it by giving him proper 
facilities for study, adequate time, and seeing 
to it that he has plenty of time for play,— 
healthful, active play in the sunshine. To 
curl up in a dark corner of the sofa and read 
after being in school all day is not good, and do 
not think that wiping dishes and logking after 
little sister is play. Change of occupation is not 
rest, it is cumulative fatigue. 

The child will read, but during school time, 
let it be after the sun has gone to bed. In the 
child’s reading the mother has a golden oppor- 
tunity to educate and to build character. Do 
not use the empty, inane books that all children 
love, but are as bad for the mind as too much 
candy for the digestion. I recommended a 
book to my daughter by saying that it was good. 
“Mother, I don’t want a good book, I:want 
something interesting,” she replied. You ¢an 


by taking the trouble to hunt out the interesting 
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good books, convince the child that the two are 
not incompatible. Try to read the books that 
your children read and discuss them with them. 
Train them to get something out of the books 
they read. How many of us could give a clear 
synopsis or an intelligent criticism of the last 
book that we read or tell the historical or geo- 
graphical facts. You will train your own mind as 
well as the mind of the child, inculcate in the 
child a love for good reading, and establish a 
chumship and mutual appreciation and under- 
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standing that will serve you in good stead if a 
crisis should ever come in the life of the child. 

Lastly make a friend of the teacher. Let her 
know that you are alive, interested, and coéper- 
ating; work early and late for good teachers and 
see that they are paid salaries commensurate 
with their responsibilities and importance. 
Remember that into their keeping you are 
trusting your most valued possession and that 
education as an investment will be good or bad 
as your part is well or badly done. 





The Difference Between Harshness and Discipline 


By FLORA SWETNAM 


Many parents do not seem to realize that there 
is a wide difference between harshness and 
discipline. They seem, too often, to mean 
exactly the same thing. They think the children 
are quite well disciplined, when, to tell the 
absolute truth, they are treated with harshness 
and cruelty. Really good discipline includes 
liberty, equality, and fraternity. The only kind 
of discipline which is worthy of the name is that 
which teaches the child to govern itself. 

Harshness is a word which should never have 
to be applied to a home. Children can bear 
with fortitude punishments which are admin- 
istered in a kindly spirit. Punishments are 
frequently necessary and right, but they should 
be in harmony with justice and kindness. Many 
children are driven to lies and deceit on account 
of the harshness of the treatment which they 
expect to receive. 

It is too often the case that parents give way 
to fits of temper which they vent on the child 
because it is so unfortunate as to be helpless. 
I have noticed the lives which some children 
lead, and it appears as if such a life must be 
intolerable. A teacher once told me that anew 
boy entered school in her room. She said that 
the child would shrink and dodge every time 
she turned toward him. She said that it took 
several days of kind and just treatment before 
the child overcame the habit. Is it not a dread- 
ful thought that a child must receive his first 
kind treatment at the hands of a stranger? 
I knew of a man who struck his eight-year-old 
daughter just over the eye with his fist because 
the child did not obey instantly. The child was 
seen on the street with her eye almost swelled 
shut. When that child grows up, can she feel 
any reverence for such a father? 

I taught school for a number of years, and the 
first thing I tried to teach a new lot of pupils 
was not to be afraid. Fear is just the next 
thing to death. There can be no spontaneity 
where there is fear. I have had a few pupils for 
whom no amount of justice and fair treatment 


would ever soften the crust which had been 
formed by many home squelchings. I know of 
no other English which will describe this sort 
of thing. 

In my early life I knew of a man—I never was 
personally acquainted with him, thank goodness 
—who would tie his boy to a post in the barn 
yard and beat him with a whip. I afterward 
became acquainted with one of those boys and 
I can testify that his character had not been 
improved. When punishing a child while in the 
heat of passion is the rule, there is great danger 
of giving an unjust punishment. Nothing is so 
detrimental to the formation of a noble character 
as to be treated with injustice. 

A lady once told me that when she was a 
guest in a certain home, she saw a girl accident- 
ally jog her brother’s elbow at dinner and cause 
him to spill something on his coat. The girl 
had had enough experience to know that, 
although the affair was an unavoidable accident, 
punishment was sure to follow. She tried to 
save herself at the expense of her brother, and 
exclaimed, ““O, mamma, look what Fred has 
done to his new coat.” Be it said to that boy’s 
credit that he took the punishment instead of 
telling on his sister, merely saying, “‘I couldn’t 
help it, mamma.”’ The mother made the boy 
take off his coat for the beating which he was to 
receive. The lady could not bear that the boy 
should take a blame which was not his, so when 
the children were not present, she explained the 
matter to the mother. That mother replied 
carelessly, ‘‘O, well, if he didn’t need it that 
time, he will some other time when he won’t get 
hg 

I have often wondered that children did not 
nate such parents. Such treatment could not 
be called by the dignified name of discipline. 
Call it what you will, it is certainly not that. 
I wish I could plead with parents to sit down 
calmly and put themselves in the children’s 
places and try to think how they would feel 
under like circumstances. 
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An educator who was in charge of a teacher’s 
institute, once said that, in all his teaching 
experience, he had whipped only one boy, and he 
added that he would give much if he could 
remove from the mind of the boy the feeling 
which he knew he must have toward his teacher. 


I do not say that children should never be 
whipped. In our weakness and blindness, we 
sometimes have to resort to that sort of discip- 
line, but let it be done tenderly and never 
harshly. 


Spiritual Food 


By BESSIE LOCKE 


Corresponding Secretary, National Kindergarten Association 


We would not deprive our children of material 
food; we send them to school for intellectual 
food; should we neglect to provide them with 
daily spiritual food? 

If you do not believe they are hungry for it, 
you will be surprised to note how much pleasure 
they will take in listening to and discussing with 
you the stories of Moses in the bulrushes, Daniel 
in the lions’ den and Shadrack, Meshack and 
Abednego, which have as great a fascination for 
children as many of the most beautiful fairy tales. 
These stories, found in the Bibles of Jews, 
Protestants and Catholics, lead children to 
their Heavenly Father for protection in time of 
danger, and for comfort in their little troubles. 

Many messages in the gist Psalm are also 
very practical and emphasize the thought of 
God’s protecting care. 

Do the children of today know God as an 
ever-present loving Father, to whom they may 
turn as some of us did in our childhood, knowing 
He would hear and answer our petitions? I 
well remember talking to Him as I crossed the 
fields on my way to school, asking Him to help 
me with my geography or grammar. 

On looking back upon those days, I realize 
that it was our mother from whom we learned 
of God’s nearness, before we went to Sunday 
school or church. 


A little girl of my acquaintance loves to repeat 
long passages from the Bible before going to 
sleep. When she was learning “The Lord is my 
shepherd” her mother asked her to close her 
eyes and tell her if she could see the “green 
pastures!’” She said that she could, and then 
her mother asked if she saw the still ‘‘ waters.’ 
She replied that she saw the waters, but they 
were all “‘bumpety.” The mother explained 
that this was because the wind was blowing, and 
that when it quieted down the waters would be 
still. 

Consider the spiritual influence of those few 
quiet moments before sleep, when the little 
child, in the heart of a great city, closed her eyes 
and saw the beautiful green pastures and “‘ bump- 
ety’”’ waters, and thought of the tender Shepherd 
whose loving care ever protects His sheep and 
lambs from every form of danger. 

In these days of social unrest, our little ones 
should all have at least a few moments of such 
spiritual food before sinking into dreamland and 
parents would profit as much as their children 
from these quiet talks, which help to obliterate 
the memory of any unpleasant sights or expe- 
riences of the day, and bring a peace of mind that 
is a welcome preparation for the hours of repose. 


The Cost of Crime 


The cost of our criminal classes is estimated 
at $3,500,000 a day, and no one has attempted 
to estimate the toll in human misery! 

From her life on the streets of a slum district, 
little Rosie went to kindergarten. With her 
advent all sorts of small articles began to dis- 
appear,—and a search finally revealed the fact 
that they were being secreted in Rosie’s shoes! 


A few months of patient, systematic training, 
and Rosie was as trustworthy a child as there 
was in kindergarten. 

If there is no kindergarten in your community, 
work for the establishment of one. The National 
Kindergarten Association, 8 West 4oth Street, 
New York City, will gladly give you assistance 
and advice. 
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Annual Report of Mrs. Milton P. Higgins, President National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations June 7, 1920, to April 26, 1921 


In reviewing the work of the past year our 
National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations will find great cause for 
encouragement. The advancement of the work 
in the various states has been remarkable and 
the codperation of the educators, university 
leaders, state, county and city superintendents 
has been more marked than ever before in our 
history. 

Your president has been in close communi- 
cation with the state presidents and has found 
them full of ambition to strengthen the work in 
their states. This is greatly to be desired for 
only as the states are strong will the national be 
powerful. 

The chairmen of departments have done much 
constructive work and have added _ several 
leaflets to our supply for use in the states. 
We especially note the new Handbook of Inform- 
ation about Parent-Teacher Associations and 
Mothers Circles by the Literature Department 
and the Program by Prof. M. V. O’Shea on 
““Education”’ which is in constant demand; the 
new one on Thrift by Mrs. Ella C. Porter of 
Texas and the Pre-School Age leaflets by Mrs. 
Elwell Hoyt of Washington. 


SALE OF HOUSE AND SECURING 
OF NEW OFFICES 


Immediately following the Madison Conven- 
tion a letter was sent to each State President, 
giving the financial status of the House and 
suggesting a plan for raising the money among 
the states based upon the state membership; 
also asking whether it would be better to sell 
the house and secure other headquarters in 
Washington. They were told about offices which 
could be secured in the National Education Asso- 
ciation Building. As most of the states were in 
favor of selling the house and securing new head- 
quarters the present offices in the N. E. A. build- 
ing were engaged. We consider ourselves very 
fortunate in obtaining such convenient and pleas- 
ant rooms for our work and especially we find it 
of great advantage to be associated with the N. 
E. A. as our work and our interests are closely 
interwoven. 


BoarRD OF MANAGERS MEETINGS 


Four meetings of the Board of Managers have 
been held. The first at Madison, Wis., following 
the convention at which the chairmen of depart- 
ments and committees were appointed; the 
second at Washington, D. C.; the third at 
Indianapolis, Ind., for the discussion of proposed 
changes in the constitution and by-laws to be 
submitted to the convention and for making 
preliminary arrangements for the convention; 


and the fourth at Washington, D. C., for the 
final report of the revisions to be submitted 
and for the report of the committee to ascertain 
the legal status of the relation of the National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations to the Child-Welfare Company. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETINGS. 


Two Executive Committee meetings have 
been held, one in June at Washington, D. C., 
for the purpose of appointing the remaining 
chairmen and completing such business as was 
relegated to it by the Board; and the other in 
February at Atlantic City, N. J., to decide upon 
the program of the National Convention. 


STATE CONVENTIONS 


Your president attended the Pennsylvania 
State Convention at Williamsport in November 
and the annual meeting of the Rhode Island 
Congress at Providence in April. 


REGIONAL COUNCILS 


Your president was present at the meeting of 
the New England Council of Parent-Teacher 
Associations held at Providence, R. I., in 
January. There were representatives present 
from Massachusetts, Connecticut and Rhode 
Island. Mrs. C. H. Remington, the chairman, 
presided at the meeting. In May the New 
England Council will have passed its second 
year of existence. This Council has been of 
great assistance in promoting and stimulating 
the work in the various New England States. 

In November at Atlantic City was formed 
the Middle Atlantic States Council of Parent- 
Teacher Associations with Mrs. Drury W. 
Cooper as chairman. A second meeting of 
this council was held in Washington, D. C., 
April 25, 1921. This council is composed of 
the state organizations of New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, 
and the District of Columbia. 


STATES ORGANIZED 


Florida.—In the fall of 1920 your President 
appointed Mrs. Earl W. Smith of Jacksonville 
as a national representative of the Congress in 
Florida. Mrs. Smith was a Vice-President of 
the Massachusetts Parent-Teacher Association 
and was active in getting the Massachusetts 
State Branch started. She has been hard at 
work in ‘Florida keeping in touch with the 
mothers clubs and Parent-Teacher Associations 
already formed with the result that on March 
11 the Florida Branch was organized with a 
membership of over 500. A two day conference 
was held with reports from the local associations 
present and with many fine addresses. 
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Virginia.—For the past year there has been 
considerable interest in Roanoke and vicinity 
in the National organization. Your president 
has been in close communication with Mrs. 
Harry Semones, President of the Central Council 
of Roanoke and responding to earnest solicitation 
beginning February Ist an organizer, Miss 
Katharine Shelor was put into the field to see 
what could be done in getting the state ready 
for organization. Miss Shelor and Mrs. Semones 
did very efficient work and many new Parent- 
Teacher Associations were formed and the 
Virginia Branch of the National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations was 
organized on April 2 at Roanoke. Delegates 
were present from 21 towns and cities totalling 
forty associations and between one and two 
thousand members. Mrs. Harry Semones was 
elected State President. 


INACTIVE AND UNORGANIZED STATES 


Maine.—The work in Maine has been inactive 
for the past two or three years. In January, 
Miss Minnie Bauer was sent there to find out 
what could be done to revive the work. Miss 
Bauer has been working in close coéperation 
with the State Suprintendent of Schools, Dr. 
Thomas and Miss Florence Hale, Rural School 
Supervisor with the result that on June 1 and 2 
the State meeting was held in Augusta at which 
time Mrs. Frederick P. Abbott of Saco was 
elected as State President. 

North Dakota.—Great credit is due Dr. A. H. 
Yoder of the State University for the construc- 
tive work which he has done in reviving the 
Parent-Teacher Associations in North Dakota. 
The last letter from him reports that there are 
between forty and fifty local associations with a 
membership of 517. 

South Carolina.—In March your president 
went to South Carolina and interviewed the 
State Superintendent of Schools, Mr. J. E. 
Swearingen telling him something of the work 
of the Parent-Teacher Associations. There is 
in South Carolina a State School Improvement 
League under the Board of Education with 
Miss Mattie Thomas as organizer and the 
Executive Committee of this organization is 
composed of a representative from each of the 
Senatorial districts of the State. They were 
holding at this time their annual Executive 
meeting. At the invitation of the State Super- 
intendent of Schools the work of the Parent- 
Teacher Associations and especially of the 


National organization was presented to them by . 


your National President and they unanimously 
voted that they would like to have South Caro- 
lina join the National Congress. We shall look 
forward with hope that during the coming year 
they will join the Congress with at least twenty 
associations and five hundred members. 
Louisiana.—Several requests for a visit have 
been received from Parent-Teacher Associations 


in Louisiana. It was impossible for your 
president to include this state in her southern 
trip but Mrs. Isaac Lea Hillis, one of our vice- 
presidents, has done very good work in and 
about New Orleans this winter, and Mrs. Virgil 
Brown of New Orleans is assisting in organizing 
associations. 

West Virginia.—Your president visited Blue- 
field at the invitation of the Central Council of 
Parent-Teacher Associations and Superintendent 
of Schools. Here are four active associations 
doing excellent work and anxious that a state 
organization be formed. A conference was held 
with the members of the Central Council 
telling them about the National Organization 
and at a mass meeting of the associations your 
President told them of work accomplished in 
other states. The Central Council is working 
hard to arouse interest in other towns and 
cities as they are anxious to have a state branch 
formed in the fall. 


LEGISLATIVE WORK OF THE CONGRESS 


The Legislative work of our Congress this 
year has been very active in many of the States, 
such subjects as Mothers’ Pension and Physical 
Education, State Censorship of Motion Pictures, 
and other bills pertaining to the welfare of 
women and children having come before the 
State legislatures for action. 

Among the Federal Bills, the most important 
have been sent to each State President and have 
called forth a great response. One of these 
which has not been passed is the Sheppard- 
Towner or Maternity and Infancy bill. Your 
President was called to Washington and spoke 
before the Committee of the House in favor of 
the bill. It is to be hoped it will be passed 
during the present session of Congress. 

The former Smith-Towner bill, now called 
the Towner-Sterling bill, has been widely 
endorsed by the Parent-Teacher Associations 
in many of the States. It will provide sufficient 
funds so that all the boys and girls of the nation 
can be educated. 

It is still a live question. 

The National Congress has also been interested 
in endorsing the Fess amendment to the Home 
Economics bill which will provide additional 
funds for carrying on the work more thoroughly 
in the department of Home Economics. 

We are very fortunate to have as our legislative 
chairman, Mrs. Wm. E. Tilton, 11 Mason St., 
Cambridge, Mass., who is keeping close watch 
on the bills in which the Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations are interested. 


CoGPERATION WITH OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


In connection with the recent meetings of the 
Department of Superintendence of the N. E. A., 
which were held in Atlantic City from February 
27 to March 3 the sessions of the National 
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Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations were held on the afternoon and evening 
of March 3. Our subjects included the Relation 
to the Child of the Home, the School, the 
Community, the State and the Nation. These 
were ably set forth by Miss Julia Wade Abbott, 
Director of Kindergartens, Bureau of Education; 
Dr. Payson Smith, Mass. Commissioner of 
Education; Miss Julia Lathrop, Chief of Chil- 
dren’s Bureau; Dr. W. C. Bagley, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. We were hon- 
ored in having Dr. P. P. Claxton preside at the 
evening session. 

On Monday evening, February 28, at Atlantic 
City, Mrs. Sarah Leeds, our Honorary Vice- 
President to whose efforts the Atlantic City 
Parent-Teacher Associations owe much of their 
success gave a magnificent reception in Vernon 
Hall. She was assisted by Mrs. Drury W. 
Cooper, president of the New Jersey Congress 
and the Atlantic City Council of Women. 
Mrs. Leeds personally welcomed and introduced 
all the many guests. 

Our coéperation with the Children’s Bureau 
has been very gratifying and numerous requests 
for literature pertaining to care of mothers and 
babies we have turned over to them to answer. 
We have greatly appreciated the assistance of 
Miss Julia Lathrop, the Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau, who gave us a helpful address at Atlantic 
City on “The Nation’s Responsibility to its 
Children.” 

Miss Howard of the Thrift Division has also 
been of much help in our work, furnishing 
literature and ideas in that department. 

Miss Florence Ward of the Home Economics 
Division, Department of Agriculture, has also 
been ready to assist our organization and in 
many states the County Directors work through 
the Parent-Teacher Association. 

Our National Congress has been represented 
at the meeting of the Women’s Foundation of 
Health by Mrs. Drury W. Cooper; at the 
conference of Codérdination of National Social 
Agencies by Mrs. A. H. Reeve, Mrs. Florence 
V. Watkins and Miss Ellen Lombard; at the 
convention of the League of Women Voters by 
Mrs. A. B. Nelles of Columbus, Ohio. 


SOUTHERN TRIP 


The trip through the Central and Southern 
states of the Mississippi River which your 
president has recently taken resulted in a 
clearer knowledge of the relation of the State 
and Local associations to the National and the 
responsibility of each state to carry on the work 
and increase the membership. 

In the midst of this very condensed report of 
this trip your President would like to drop you 
down for one minute into each of the places she 
visited and let you breathe in a little of the 
atmosphere and environment with which she 
was surrounded. 
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Cleveland, Ohio.—A mass meeting, Mrs. J. A. 
Smith, President of the Cleveland Congress of 
Mothers, in the chair. About forty associations 
and the School Superintendent and other 
educators represented in the 300 people present. 
Much interest shown in the work. 

Columbus, Ohio.—State Board meeting. Rep- 
resentatives from the School Board bringing 
their problems to the Parent-Teacher Association 
for advice. Banquet of 300 with university 
professors and members of the school board 
with State President S. M. Williams presiding. 

Chicago, Ill—Again a State Board meeting 
with legislative questions up for discussion. 
On January 27 great luncheon of delegates from 
Chicago and vicinity with Mrs. William Young, 
State President, as Toast mistress. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—Three days of National 
Board meetings. Many subjects discussed. 
Again a banquet with the Indiana State Board 
members with the President, Mrs. Hence Orme 
and with specially honored guests, Governor 
McCray and State Superintendent H. L. Hines, 
both of whom spoke words of appreciation of 
the work of the Parent-Teacher Association. 

Louisville, Ky.—At State Board meeting. 
Great problem how to finance the State Organ- 
izer, Mrs. Betty Harris, for the rest of the year. 
Great interest was manifested and Mrs. George 
C. Weldon, the State President, conceived the 
idea of a newspaper drive for one month. This 
resulted in a sufficient sum to finance the work. 
Two large gatherings and the National work 
explained. 

Frankfort, Ky.—Visit to State Superintendent 
Mr. J. A. Colvin, their advisor, and his great 
interest in their project and the start of the 
campaign in the public meeting held in Frank- 
fort. 

Nashville, Tenn.—First a visit of sympathy 
to the bereaved State President, Mrs. Eugene 
Crutcher, whose husband had recently passed 
away. Again State Board meetings and great 
enthusiasm shown. 

Memphis, Tenn.—Meeting at the high school. 
The most marked feature the Juvenile Court 
under Mrs. Judge Kelly, one of the Congress 
members. Judge Ben Lindsey deems this one 
of the best Juvenile Courts in the country. 
A glimpse of Judge Kelly with the boys and girls 
surrounding her and claiming her as their best 
friend would convince any one of the wisdom of 
her conviction that it is the business of the 
Juvenile Court to base its judgments on what 
is best for the future character of the boy. 

Whitehaven, Tenn.—A beautiful country place. 
Shelby County. The school house a model one 
story building. Large hall a community center, 
the people coming in autos from as far as forty 
miles away and spending the day. A substantial. 
lunch was provided in the school house in their 
domestic science rooms. Speaking by educators 
and great interest manifested. 














Annual Report of National President 


Columbus, Miss.—Met by the four local presi- 
dents, Mrs. J. E. Walker Mrs. H. M. Pratt, 
and Mrs. J. C. Meadows, wife of the Superinten- 
dent of Schools. Mrs. H. P. Hughes, the state 
president, greatly interested but obliged to be 
absent. Mrs. Meadows very active. Large 
college of 800 or more girls interested to hear 
about the Parent-Teacher Association as they 
are expecting to be the future teachers in 
Mississippi. 

Montgomery, Ala.—State Board meeting. 
Dr. Abercrombie, State Superintendent, present, 
also Miss Mary Woodruff the new State Com- 
munity Organizer under the State Board of 
Education, who is making herself thoroughly 
acquainted with the Congress and Parent- 
Teacher Association. Mrs. H. S. Doster, the 
State President, in the chair. Mass meeting 
at which the State Superintendent and the State 
Organizer spoke and your president outlined 
the National work. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Great iron mines. Large 
city. Advanced methods of education. About 
80 community leagues which we expect will 
come into the National Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations. Mrs. C. L. 
Moss and Mrs. P. H. Earle, good workers, 
there. Over 500 present at the afternoon 
session. Also two mothers clubs which already 
belong to the Congress. 

Atlanta, Ga.—A State Board meeting under 
the efficient State President, Mrs. Charles P, 
Ozburn. Many things discussed. Luncheon 
at which Mrs. Harriet A. McLellan, the mother 
of our founder, was present and made forceful 
remarks. Georgia well organized. 

Macon, Ga.—From Atlanta to Macon. Good 
district meeting with fine reports of work 
accomplished. Banquet followed by a large 
mass meeting. 

Athens, Ga.—Much good work accomplished 
by the women of the Woman’s Club who realize 
the mission of the Parent-Teacher Association. 
The presidents of the associations greatly 
interested. Your president gave a practical 
talk to the students of the normal school who 
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are fitting themselves to be teachers and desired 
to know how the Parent-Teacher Association 
could help them in their work. 

North Carolina.—Four places visited. 

Charlotte—State Board meeting and round 
tables in the morning. Luncheon with after 
dinner speakers. In the afternoon a _ public 
meeting led by the State President, Mrs. Joseph 
Garibaldi. Many delegates present from various 
parts of the State. 

Salisbury, N. C.—A Round table discussion 
and a public meeting in the evening, with a good 
audience greatly interested. 

Asheville, N. C-—Your president addressed a 
mass meeting of the associations, giving them an 
idea of the national work, and they were most 
enthusiastic. 

Greensboro, N. C.—Large meeting of asso- 
ciations in the evening. And a great desire 
for further information. 

On the whole North Carolina is growing in 
its appreciation of the value of closer codperation 
of the parents and teachers. 

Your President, previous to her election, had 
been appointed as one of the delegates from the 
National Council of Women to attent the Inter- 
national Convention which was to be held in 
Christiania, Norway, in September, 1920. 

In doubt as to whether her representation of 
the National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations would be as important 
to the welfare of the Congress as her presence 
in this country for the summer months, she 
consulted the Board of Managers and was 
requested to accept the position and in as far 
as possible to ascertain the condition of children 
and the opportunities afforded them by other 
countries. As there were twenty-five other 
nations represented at the conference the various 
ideas brought forth were very enlightening and 
on the whole encouraging. 

In addition to visiting the schools in Norway, 
your President also studied conditions in Sicily, 
Italy, Switzerland, France, Belgium, Germany, 
Denmark, Scotland and England. 
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National Child-Welfare Poster Contest 


A national child-welfare poster contest was 
held as a feature of the twenty-fifth annual con- 
vention of the National Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations in Washington, 
April 25 to May 1, 1921. Three hundred sev- 
enty-five posters were submitted. These were 
the winning posters from local contests held 
throughout the country as part of the Child-Wel- 
fare Day celebrations of the local mothers’ clubs 
and parent-teacher associations affiliated with 
the National organization, according to the sug- 
gestion of the Child-Welfare Day Chairman. 
Cash prizes were offered for the two best posters 
on child or school welfare subjects by high school 
pupils and the two best by grammer school pu- 
pils. This plan to popularize child welfare ac- 
tivities was originated and the prizes donated by 
Mrs. David O. Mears, National Chairman of 
Child Welfare Day. The posters displayed 
many phases of school and child welfare work, 
hot lunches and school gardens being the most 
popular subjects. 

The first high school prize of ten dollars was 
awarded to Miss Della Bowlsbey, of the Free- 
mont High School, Oakland, Calif., her subject 
being school gardens, ‘‘Cultivate to Educate.” 
The second high school prize of five dollars went 
to an unnamed student from the Union High 
School, at Glendale, Calif., for a decorated verse 
“Work and Play.” The first grade school prize 
winner was Miss Edith Overstreet, of the Hol- 
lister Grammar School, Hollister, Calif., also on 
the subject of school gardens, the second was 
Miss Helen Snipes, of the Central Grammar 
School, Roswell, New Mexico, on the subject of 
Playgrounds. The cash prizes were the same 
as for the high school pupils. 

The judges of the contest were Mrs. E. Hart 
Fenn, of Washington; Mrs. Earl West, a former 
art instructor in Tennessee; and Mr. C. K. 
Berryman, of Washington. Mrs. Fenn is the 
wife of the Congressman from the first congres- 
sional district of Connecticut, and was an enthu- 
siastic collector of posters during the war, having 
a fine collection of foreign and American war 
posters. Mrs. West was in a position to judge 


the work from the point of view of a teacher 
having in mind the ability of the young artists. 
Mr. Berryman has been the cartoonist of The 
Evening Star of Washington, for many years, 
and judged the posters from the professional 
point of view. 


The posters, the return of which was not 
specifically requested by the artists, were sent 
as a permanent exhibit to Mason House, in 
Washington. 

Many letters have been received by the 
committee in charge of the poster contest from 
the various States expressing the hope that the 
contest may become annual affairs. Mrs. Mears 
has expressed her willingness and desire to repeat 
her offer of the prizes. 

The committee in charge of the poster contest 
swas entrusted with collecting exhibits of the work 
of local organizations, and also of making a 
complete set of State maps showing the location 
and number of clubs in each State where the 
work of the National Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations is organized. A 
large percentage of the States forwarded such 
maps, whereon the local clubs were marked by 
colored stars and newly formed clubs by gold 
stars. These were displayed in the assembly 
room and occasioned much interest. The 
exhibits were also of great interest, covering a 
large range of activities. A model playground 
which was sent by a thirteen-year-old boy in 
Tennessee; an exhibition of thrift activities 
showing excellent up-to-date wearing apparel 
made from outgrown or worn clothings; layettes 
made by members of local organizations for 
needy mothers of the community; a fine set of 
dietetic charts compiled by the instructor in the 
Baltimore, Md., Training School, were among 
the exhibits. The Illinois exhibit consisted of 
placards showing model school houses as con- 
trasted with undesirable . buildings. Several 
exhibits of excellent sewing done by girls in the 
grade schools were presented. 

The Committee through the pages of the 
CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE wish to thank the 
State presidents and district chairmen, and the 
art teachers for their part in stimulating and 
carrying through this contest and exhibit, and 
all others who assisted in bringing about the 
success of this first display of our club activities. 

Mrs. George B. Chandler, Connecti- 
cut, Chairman, 

Mrs. William Downs, New Jersey, 

Mrs. A. L. Hamilton, California, 

Mrs. P. B. Herrick, New York, 

Mrs. E. A. Richards, Connecticut, 

Mrs. George K. Terhune, Tennessee. 
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National Education Association 


in Des Moines 


THE PARENTHOOD OF THE STATE 


Ben B. Lindsey, Judge Juvenile 
Court, Denver, Colo. 
National Education Association. 


From a different angle, but a no less important 
one, than that of natural parents, is the ‘‘ Parent- 
age of the State” to the child. This was first 
expressed in the struggle for acknowledgment by 
the state that it was its duty to educate the child. 
No one today seriously questions this responsi- 
bility. Since that acknowledgment, the State 
is becoming more and more the over-parent of the 
child. The next phase of this struggle concerns 
the responsibility of the state for the health and 
morals of the child. Since health and morals are 
so nearly related, they may be considered almost 
deh n oe ke ea ke 

It is not the purpose of the Parenthood of the 
State to usurp the function of the home or to 
permit the natural parent to shirk, but rather to 
see that the home performs its functions where 
it is careless, and to see that no child suffers be- 
cause of poverty where the home is helpless. 
The State must preserve the home for the child. 
Institutionalism is the curse of childhood and 
the success of the Parenthood of the State will be 
measured largely by the depletion of institution- 
alism and the strengthening of ‘“ Homeism.”’ 
Every child needs a natural or foster mother and 
a greater respect for the rights of the child to real 
motherhood, to health and a better chance in the 
struggle for existence, is one of the purposes of 
the Parenthood of the State. 


EDUCATION AND AMERICANIZATION. 


Henry J. Ryan, National Director 
of the American Legion, New 
York, N. Y. 

National Education Association. 


This is a great moment in the struggle of 
American educators for a more perfect system 
of education. It isa moment in which is pledged 
to the teachers of America the coéperation of 
those who went out from their homes in the dark 
days of 1918 and gladly gave their lives on the 
field of honor that American institutions might 
stand firm—the admiration of the world. 

I wish it were possible for me to acquaint 
every teacher of America with the fact that The 
American Legion has no more sincere desire than 
that of dedicating itself to the welfare of the 
teacher, student, and school. The school is the 
foundation of the nation. If the American 
school fails, America will fail. Education is the 
mother of civilization. Where there has been 


no education there has been no civilization. 
Civilization has come down through the ages in 
a chariot built by the forces of education. The 
old world failed because it lacked a proper system 
of education and America will fail if it does not 
direct its attention to its schools and determine 
that a policy of stint in education is false econ- 
omy. 

America is God’s last chance to save the 
world. We can save it only by giving to every 
boy and girl in America an equal opportunity for 
education; we can save it by educating the boys 
and girls of today who are to be the rulers—the 
kings and queens of tomorrow. The cataclysmic 
forces which have been sweeping over the world 
in recent years imperiling the foundations of 
ordered government and the very fabric of 
civilization are a challenge to man and the part 
in life God destined him to play. If this nation 
is not to perish, if it is to take the part its founders 
made it possible to take in world leadership, we 
must get back to first and fundamental principles; 
we must get back to the constitution of our 
fathers; we must get back to a life of devotion 
to ideals. 

Not as an.educator, but as an American 
citizen, and as one who has seen the youth of the 
nation in military service, I plead for education 
in ideals, for patriotism, for service to humanity. 
I would not decry training for efficiency, neither 
would I condemn honest gain, nor despise any 
man because by his own efforts he has become 
rich, but I would show the emptiness and dis- 
appointment of mere gain. The big men of the 
world are not those who live alone for what they 
get and keep. No men realize the vanity of 
riches as do the men who are only rich. 

The day is past when we ask as the measure of 
a man’s life, ‘How much did he leave?”” Today 
we ask for one record only, ‘ What did he do for 
his community, for his country, for mankind?” 
A most wonderful example of this spirit was the 
abounding and forceful life of that American of 
Americans, Theodore Roosevelt. The pages of 
American history are adorned with the names of 
many great men who served with-unselfish 
devotion the country that has immortalized 
their deeds, but none surpassed in ability, 
character, and singleness of purpose this great 
man who was a thunderbolt of Americanism. 

We have inherited the greatest blessings any 
government has ever bestowed upon its people. 
The American Legion proposes to preserve and 
safeguard that government; but what is more 
and of greater importance it means to see that 
all the people are given a greater opportunity to 
learn of that government and its history so that 
when the citizens of tomorrow stand forth, faith- 
ful to America’s cause, ready to serve her and to 
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sacrifice for her, they will be able to say—‘‘ We 
learned at school to love our country.” 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON HEALTH 
PROBLEMS IN EDUCATION. 
Dr. T. D. Wood, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


National Education Association— 
General session. 


The world war revealed to this country no 
greater weaknesses than the neglect of education 
and the neglect of health. Are the national 
lessons dependent upon this revelation to pe 
learned or forgotten? 

What percentage of improvement has been 
made during the past year in the program of 
health care and health education of the army of 
24,000,000 boys and girls in the schools of the 
United States? Twenty-one states have enacted 
special laws for physical education since 1915. 
Two bills now before Congress make provisions 
for the health and physical fitness of the nation’s 
school children. It is absurd that our federal 
government so largely neglects this vital part of 
the business of the Republic. ‘“‘ Nobody cares 
about any child except his or her own,” is the 
pithy and more than 90 per cent. truthful indict- 
ment charged by the veteran principal of a 
large school. 

The scattered, partial, spasmodic efforts made 
at present for child health are hardly more than 
drops in the great ocean of a nation’s need for the 
real welfare of its children. It is impossible to 
estimate with accuracy the loss to the nation and 
to the world caused by failure to conduct a 100 
per cent. program in the field of child health. 

Our schools are wasting enormous sums in 
educating, or trying to educate, the children who 
are handicapped by ill-health when the expendi- 
ture of much smaller amounts in a judicial 
health program would produce an extraordinary 
saving in economy and efficiency. A dollar 
spent promptly in a timely, constructive effort 
to conserve a child’s health will be more fruitful 
for the child and for human society than will a 
thousand dollars applied twenty years later. 
The principle of national thrift finds its first and 
most vital application in the conservation and 
improvement of the health of the children. 

Seventy-five per cent.—16,000,000 of the 
school children of the United States have physical 
defects which are potentially or actually detri- 
mental to health. Most of these defects are 
remediable. Very few of them are being reme- 
died. 

The business of keeping the school children of 
this country in good physical repair is, as now 
conducted, a disgrace to the nation. 

Shall not the children, drafted by compulsory 
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education into our schools, be assured of as 
skillful and satisfactory care as the soldiers in 
camp and trench? 

No community, no state, no nation can be 
considered civilized, which fails to furnish an 
adequate program of child care; providing for 
every essential need of health and education for 
every child. 

1. Health examination (physical and mental) 
of every school child in each year of school life. 

2. An efficient program of follow up health 
work to insure the correction of all remediable 
health defects in all the school children. Not 
5 per cent.of the needed program of health conser- 
vation, correction and reconstruction of the 
school children in the forty-eight states, is being 
accomplished at present. 

3. Daily health inspection of pupils by parents 
and teachers with the help of doctors and nurses 
to minimize and prevent acute and communicable 
diseases. 

4. A great safety campaign for children of 
school and pre-school age is a vital necessity. 
Deadly and ruthless warfare is being waged 
against child life and health by unregulated 
traffic and industry; and by failure to provide 
adequate space and safeguards for normal 
activities of childhood. Accidents in one year 
in the United States, exact the tragic toll of 
20,000 child lives, according to a report recently 
issued by the Red Cross. Statistics for 1919 
show more deaths of children ten to fourteen 
years of age from accidents than from epidemic 
diseases. The need of a united campaign for 
safety by all the schools of the country is impera- 
ative. 

5. No phase of the program for our men in 
the world war produced more significant ben¢- 
fits than the modernized and rational program 
of physical education which the war training 
evolved and required. No more significant and 
essential equivalent of the beneficial by-products 
of war can be found perhaps for our nati>nal 
program of education than a rationalized program 
of physical education activities (outdoors when 
possible)—play, games, sensible athletics, swim- 
ming, camping, scouting and the industrial 
activities involving big muscle movements which 
are healthful and educative. A sensible and 
universal program of physical education for all 
girls and boys was never, in the history of man- 
kind, more profoundly essential than just now. 

Who, in a position of social leadership and 
responsibility, would dare to neglect any phase 
of the health program of education? 

Herbert Hoover’s words ring true with increas- 
ing eloquence, “If we could grapple with the 
whole child situation for one generation, our 
public health, our economic efficiency; the moral 
character, sanity and stability of our people 
would advance three generations in one.”’ 
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ScHOOL ATTENDANCE IN RuRAL DISTRICTS 


The most serious aspect of rural child labor, 
this report will show, is its interference with 
school attendance. In a study of 174 schools 
in Oklahoma, involving 6,389 pupils, it was 
found that the total number of days absent dur- 
ing the year was more than one third of the total 
number of days present. The absences of the 
children who were out doing farmwork and house- 
work reached a total of 90,983 days, an amount 
almost equal to the sum of all the other absences 
put together. Similar studies, with similar re- 
sults, have been made in Colorado, Alabama, 
Kentucky, Tennessee and other states. 

In spite of the fact that so many children stay 
out of school and work, actual poverty is not the 
important factor in the majority of cases. Asa 
beet grower in Colorado said to a representative 
of the Child Labor Committee staff, ‘My boy 
is worth $1,000 for work during the beet season, 
but is nothing but an expense when he goes to 
school.’’ Another family who boasted that they 
had made $10,000 from their farm during the 
preceding year were allowing their two children 
to work in the fields during school hours. ‘The 
failure lies as much with the school as with the 
parents or the children,” says Mr. Lovejoy. ‘To 
the parent, in many instances, the work of the 
school appears unpractical and unimportant; 
to the child it is often monotonous and irksome. 
With such a combination there is only one place 
to turn for a solution of our rural attendance 
problem, and that is the school itself. Until we 
provide rural schools which are attractive in 
appearance, well equipped, well taught and vital 
to the life of the community, neither the rural 
school attendance nor the rural child labor 
problem will be solved.” 


BOLSHEVIKI DESTROY YOUTH OF RussIA: WHOLE 
GENERATION MORALLY AND PHYSI- 
CALLY RUINED, Moscow Con- 

GREss 1S TOLD 


Several documents taken from official Bolshe- 
vist publications, describing the conditions under 
which children are living in Russia under the 
Bolshevist regime are made public by A. J. Sack, 
director of the Russian Information Bureau, in 
the United States, representing in this country 
the Russian democratic anti-Bolshevist forces. 

The Bolshevist programme with regard to the 
children of Russia was formulated, according to 
Mr. Sack, by the Commissary Lilina at the 
Conference on Public Education, held in Moscow. 
The official magazine of the Commissariat of 
Public Education, Narodonoye Prosvieschenie 
(Popular Education), No. 4, quotes Lilina as say- 
ing at this conference: 

“We have to create out of the young genera- 


tion a generation of Communists. We must 
make real, good Communists of the children, for 
they, like wax, are easily moulded. We must 
remove the children from the pernicious influence 
of the family. We must register the children, 
or, let-us speak plainly, nationalize them. Thus 
they will from the very start remain under the 
beneficial influence of Communist kindergartens 
and schools. Here they will absorb the alphabet 
of Communism. Here they will grow up to be 
real Communists. To compel the mother to 
surrender her child to us, to the Soviet state, that 
is the practical task before us.” 

Thus Soviet institutions for children were 
established. The report of the Soviet inspection 
for February, describing one of these institutions, 
the Rozdestvenskia Nursery in Petrograd says: 

“The children, left to their own devices, under 
the supervision of inexperienced and rough- 
spoken nurses with filthy clothing, pale from 
lack of sufficient nourishment, made a painful 
impression. The place itself, unventilated and 
poorly heated, fostered all manner of diseases 
and contributed to the exceedingly high rate of 
mortality among the children. In the course of 
three months the child population of that insti- 
tution renewed itself to an extent of 90 per cent. 

“In other words, nearly all of them were sent 
to the hospital, or, having failed even to reach 
the hospital, they perished while still at the 
nursery.” 

The official Bolshevist organ on public health, 
Izvestia Zradvoohranenia, No. 11, gives the 
statistical data on mortality of children in Mos- 
cow up to the age of 16 years, per 10,000 inhabi- 
tants, as follows: 1913, 81; 1915, 78; 1918, 100; 
1919, 372; 1920, 400.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


TOWNER-STERLING BILL 


The Smith-Towner Bill of the last Congress, 
revised and perfected, is the Towner-Sterling 
Bill in the present Congress. It is sponsored by 
Congressman Horace Mann Towner, of Iowa, in 
the House, and by Senator Thomas Sterling, of 
South Dakota, in the Senate. This bill gives to 
education primary recognition and provides 
recognized leadership, by creating a Department 
of Education with a Secretary in the President’s 
Cabinet. It also authorizes appropriations by 
the Federal Government to aid and encourage 
the States in the promotion of education. Not 
only educators but the friends of public education 
throughout the nation are giving it their earnest 
support. 

Other measures have been introduced in Con- 
gress affecting education, but all these would 
leave education submerged in a subordinate 
position in some department of the Govern- 
ment. That education is of primary impor- 
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tance to the nation cannot be questioned. Wash- 
ington so declared it to be, and President 
Harding has so declared it to be. Why, then, 
should it not be given primary recognition? Why 
should there not be a Department of Education? 
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There is only one satisfactory answer,—There 
should be, and there will be. No other solution 
can be permanent. As Charles Sumner has 
said, ‘‘No question is settled until it is settled 
right.’"—Journal National Education Association. 





Eating at the Children’s Table 


By MARGARET A. 


A family whose income had never been large 
suddenly found it necessary to keep expenses 
down to half the original amount. Already 
they were living in a part of the town where 
rents were the lowest obtainable in a decently 
respectable neighborhood; and for a long time 
the father and mother had been wearing carefully 
patched and mended clothes, while the three 
small children were kept neat and clean in 
serviceable garments made from whatever their 
parents had stored away as cast-offs. Very 
little was spent on amusement or entertainment, 
and there were no bad habits to pick off the 
pennies. And yet, on the former income, they 
were only able to squeeze out a few dollars a 
month to bank for the inevitable rainy day. 

How were they ever going to manage on the 
reduced income? At first it seemed an impossi- 
bility. The little mother felt almost ready to 
give up, to say it couldn’t be done, to—she 
didn’t know just what! But a mother heart is 
a brave heart. For the sake of the children, a 
mother cannot ‘lay down and die’’when things 
go wrong, and life’s battle is hard to fight. And 
this little mother was an exceptionally brave 
young woman. She saw that the only place 
where expenditures could be lowered was in the 
purchase of food for the family. Heretofore 
they had eaten about as well as their income 
would allow. There had been fresh meat every 
day—steaks and chops and _ roasts—supple- 
mented with canned fruits and vegetables 
whenever the fresh variety was not obtainable. 
The family had lived well, even though they 
dressed cheaply and lived in the poorer section 
of the town. 

In addition to the food above mentioned, the 
mother had always purchased a quart of milk a 
day for each of the three small children. Her 
“extravagance’’ in this direction was the talk 
of the neighborhood: but so, also, were the three 
rosy-cheeked, chubby-legged, healthy kiddies. 
While other children on the street were pale and 
thin and undernourished, these three thrived and 
daily grew stronger and healthier. Folks said 
it was luck that children should be so well: no 
one but their mother knew it was care and milk. 

The first suggestion the husband and father 
made when they talked over the best way to 
meet the new conditions, was that they “cut out” 
some of the milk. 
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“We can’t go on running up a milk bill like 
this,” he said. “Milk is high. We can get 
along with a quart a day just as well as with 
three quarts. If the children want something 
to drink, fix them-up cambric tea. That’s what 
I always had when a child: guess what was good 
enough for me, is good enough for my children.” 

But the mother shook her head. 

“We could do it,’’ she agreed, “but it would 
mean depriving the children of the best food in 
the world for them. We can force the children 
to our standard of eating: or, we can lower our 
standard till it is on a level with the children’s. 
Which shall it be?”’ 

The husband was puzzled. 

“Just what do you mean?”’ he asked. 

“This,”’ answered his wife. ‘Either we can 
take milk away from the children and make them 
eat from our limited table, or we can dispense 
with our steaks and chops and roasts, with all 
their accompaniments and consume more of the 
milk and cereals we know by experience are best 
for the children. Which shall we consider—our 
palates or the children’s health?”’ 

“Why, of course,” said the father, “the 
children’s health. Still, I don’t see how I can 
manage on just milk.” 

“You leave that to me,”’ said his wife, smiling. 

The next day the milkman was ordered to 
leave six quarts of milk daily. Such a quantity, 
the mother found, was obtainable at quite a 
discount over what she had had to pay for three 
quarts. The children were not to be deprived 
of their milk, even during a temporary spell of 
hard times. Neither was the family going to 
suffer from a reduced income. 

Instead of fresh meat daily, both for dinner 
and supper, dishes made largely of milk began 
to appear on the table. There were delicious 
chowders, fish, clam, vegetable and plain old- 
fashioned pork chowders: there were equally 
delicious creamed dishes—creamed codfish and 
salmon and dried beef. Days when meat was 
allowed, a little was made to go a long way by 
the addition to the dinner of a nutritious milk 
pudding, of which there seemed no end to the 
variety which could be concocted from bread and 
cornstarch and tapioca and rice and junket. 
Many were the suppers that were enjoyed of 
cream of vegetable soup or of nourishing milk 
toast. Breakfasts came to consist of oatmeal 























The Pennsylvania Kindergarten Law 


and milk, with an abundance of milk to drink. 

Of course, it wasn’t easy for either the father 
or the mother to forego their usual supply of 
meat and live as the children lived: yet they had 
to admit after a few weeks that they both seemed 
healthier and stronger, while their children still 
remained the talk of the neighborhood. 

The cut in the man’s pay envelope proved of 
short duration, but when they were back on 
their old income, they did not go entirely back 
to their old standard of eating. They had 
discovered the value of milk, even for adults, as 
a food. From four to six bottles of milk daily 
were left on their back porch. 

That family now is in comfortable circum- 
stances—so comfortable, in fact, that they can 
look back on their days of struggle calmly and 
pridefully. They can talk of them to friends 
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and to strangers and feel no regrets that they 
had to pass through such a fire and water test. 
But their chief boast is, whenever the old days 
are called up, ‘Even in our leanest days, the 
days when we had to figure how many meals we 
could get from a pound of the cheapest beans, 
our children never suffered. Instead of setting 
the table for ourselves and letting the children 
pick up the crumbs, so to speak, we set the table 
for the children and we ate with them. They 
could never have thrived on beans and coarse 
meat: but we could thrive on good bread and 
milk—and that is what we did.” 

How many families, I wonder, if they found 
themselves in straitened circumstances, would 
have sense—and knowledge—enough to do 
likewise? 





The Pennsylvania Kindergarten Law 


A law has been enacted by the 1921 session of 
the Pennsylvania Legislature providing for the 
establishment of kindergartens upon petition of 
the parents or guardians of 25 or more children 
between the ages of four and six years, residing 
within a school district and within one mile of any 
elementary school in such district. 

When we come to recognize in prevalent 
waves of crime, anarchy, and unrest, the tragic 
results of neglecting the impressionable years of 
childhood, we will demand kindergarten educa- 
tion for all of our children. 

P. P. Claxton, United States Commissioner of 
Education, has said: ‘‘For the children of the 
poor in the cities, where the home environment 
is bad; for the children of laborers who are left 
all day alone, fathers, mothers, and older 
brothers and sisters being away in the mills and 
shops and mines; for the children of the indulgent 
rich, overdressed, supplied with an over-abund- 
ance of toys, and left to the unintelligent care 
of servants ; and for the children of the over- 
careful, whose parents would shield them from 
contact with nature and the possibility of con- 
tamination from association with other children, 
and rear them in jealously guarded exclusion, 
there is great need for the sane, normal exercises 
and lessons of the kindergarten.”’ 


To be Pasted on Sheet to be Signed. 


To the Honorable Board of Education or Board 


ee ee CIE. S65 bes os sine Sw baw 
State of Pennsylvania. 


We, the undersigned parents or guardians of 
25 or more children between the ages of 4 and 
6 years residing within a school district and 
within one mile of an elementary school in such 
district, respectfully petition your honorable 
Board to establish and maintain a kindergarten 
SON wha bre Rs ere Nise cs nokia ase School, for the 
instruction of our said children. 


Signatures Addresses 


Name, Age, and Number of Children. 


The women of the country have been taking a 
keen interest in promoting kindergarten exten- 
sion, and have succeeded in getting laws passed 
in California, Nevada, Arizona, Maine, Texas, 
Wisconsin, Kansas and Pennsylvania, providing 
for the establishment of kindergartens on 
petition of the parents of 25 children of kinder- 
garten age. 

The Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations in these states are urged to circulate 
petitions and thus help to secure for all children 
an educational advantage which they are 
entitled to receive. 

Blank petitions and literature may be secured 
from the National Kindergarten Association, 
8 West goth Street, New York City. 
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Tribute to Horr. Philander P. Claxton, Ten Years Commissioner of Education, United 
States 


It seems a tragedy for education that Hon. Philander P. Claxton, who has done more than 
any other one man to arouse the people to the place education should hold in the nation, should be re- 
tired as Commissioner of Education at a time when leaders of experience and knowledge are so greatly 
needed. 

Dr. Claxton came into the office with a broad vision of the scope of education, of the many phases 
that should be covered in the U. S. Bureau of Education. With the meagre appropriation of $500,000, 
with a salary of but $5000 for one of the most vital offices of the country, Dr. Claxton made the work 
of the Bureau an inspiration. No man ever gave himself more devotedly and earnestly to the pro- 
motion of education, not for children of school age alone, but for all the people, from birth on 
through life. 

So eloquently did he plead the cause that he was in demand for every sort and kind of meeting. 
He never spared himself. Positions much more lucrative were offered him, but because of the wider 
opportunity for service he declined them. 

It was the writer's privilege to work under Dr. Claxton from 1913 to 1916 as Director of Home 
Education Division, and in that way to realize the handicaps which had to be overcome to enable the 
Bureau of Education to fill in a small degree the place it should hold. In 1913 the writer laid before 
the Commissioner the great part parents have in education, and the need for help and suggestions to 
them. For the first six years they are the sole teachers, and through childhood and youth have a 
greater responsibility than teachers. Dr. Claxton immediately recognized the rights of parents and 
their need for help as educators. 

Without money, he created the Home Education Division of the Bureau of Education, made the 
writer Director of it, gave her an office in the Bureau, and made her home a branch office. Mrs. Wm. 
T. Carter generously contributed the wherewithal to pay a secretary for the Director, who served 
without pay, and with joy at seeing parents recognized as educators. 

In this way the Bureau took in the homes of the United States and won gratitude and apprecia- 
tion from hundreds of thousands of parents. The value of the work was demonstrated. The Parent- 
Teacher Association as a medium for parents to study how to develop the body, mind and spirit of 
their children, won his warmest approval and support. He called it ‘‘The keystone of a virtuous 
democracy.” 

Dr. Claxton also created a Kindergarten Division in the Bureau of Education and made Miss 
Bessie Locke the Director. The nation-wide awakening of those who are not Kindergartners to the 
value of the Kindergarten is largely due to the work of the Kindergarten Division and National 
Kindergarten Association. 

Other divisions were created as the need for them was shown. Conferences of the Directors of 
the Division with the Commissioner were an inspiration. Codperation and mutual appreciation of 
each other’s objects and work resulted. Few are the men in public life who make service their first 
interest. Those who do are really great. Former President Taft appointed P. P. Claxton Commis- 
sioner of Education. He was twice appointed by President Wilson. 

Politics had no place with them in this appointment, nor did it ever have any place in Dr. Clax- 
ton’s conduct of the work. It should never have a place ineducation. There is universal regret that 
the country loses at this time one who from experience and ability could give such valuable service. 

Whatever place Dr. Claxton takes will be great, because he will make it so. He has won the love 
and respect of men and women throughout this and other lands. 


A Department and Secretary of Education 


All educational organizations have worked ceaselessly to have Education placed in the Cabinet 
with a Secretary of Education. All organizations of women have earnestly promoted this plan, for is 
not education of the people as important as education of the farmer ? 

Compare the appropriations for Education and Agriculture—$500,000 for one—$32,000,000 for 
the other. Only when Agriculture was made a Government Department did that support come. The 
people vitally interested in education will never rest until this is an accomplished fact. 

To place it as a subdivision of a Department of Public Welfare is not what the people who know 
education desire. It is no improvement on the place it now holds. Never was there greater need for a 
Government Department of Education than there is to-day. Other nations have their Ministers of 
Education. Shall the United States place Commerce, Agriculture, War and Navy above Education? 

Can a republic afford to dothis ? It isa Federal concern and a Federal duty to coéperate with the 
states in furtherance of education. 
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The bill does not dictate to the state. It puts no command on states, but it recognizes that edu- 
cation is a joint interest of state and nation. Continue to work for a Department of Education as 
endorsed by the National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations. 


Educators Deplore Removal of Dr. Claxton 


Out of a clear sky comes the announcement of the dismissal of Dr. Claxton as Commissioner of 
Education and the appointment of Mr. J. J. Tigert in his place. This action will be deplored by the 
friends of public education throughout the nation. It is not necessary to discuss the long and faithful 
service of Dr. Claxton, whose work has had the approval of two successive presidents of opposite polit- 
ical faith, nor is it necessary to review the little-known record and untried leadership of the man who 
has been named for his place. It is most unfortunate that a change should be made at this time when 
the need for recognized national leadership in education is imperative. It is certain to be construed 
as having been determined by political motives and in total disregard of the growing demand for the 
elevation of the nation’s chief educational office.—Journal National Education Assn. 


Paid Membership of the National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations, 
April 14, 1921, as Shown in Treasurer’s Report, with Standing in the States 
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‘* The Salvation of the Little Child ”’ is a book which has been prepared for parents to ex- 
plain to them their duties and methods in developing the spiritual life of little children from infancy. 
The auhor of the book is John Oliver, who is the General Superintendent of the ‘Salvation of Little 
Children Movement.” 

The book is non-sectarian. The cost of it is but ten cents. Laymen have considered the move- 
ment so valuable, that they have financed the publication of material that will be helpful to parents. 
The book is not a text book. Mr. Oliver has traveled widely in the introduction of the movement. 
At present he is developing a plan in Mesa, Colorado, which will be watched with interest. 

The plan is to give the church the care of the spiritual work in the Parent-Teacher Association. 
This will include the distribution among the parents of simple literature intended to arouse and interest 
them in the spiritual care of little children from birth upwards. 

The course of suggestions is graded. It is given to the children in the Sunday Schools to take 
home. Workers follow up the distribution with personal work. The pastor does the same in his 
visits. The literature is made simple and brief to insure the action which would be impaired by elab- 
orate books, especially with the less educated parents. Time is allowed for reading and as soon as it 
is understood, a class is formed in the regular session of the church school. The course taken begins 
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with a series of 52 lessons on parenthood and childhood. When that course is finished, the parents 


form an advanced class. 
schools much will be accomplished. 


The course will occupy a year, and with interest of the work in the public 


The Public School has charge of the week-day program with addresses by teachers, doctors and 
others on the physical health of children, their food and clothing. Schools plan for study and recrea- 


tion. 


tion rather than cut and dried plans. 


The directors of the Public Schools in Mesa are in hearty accord with this plan, though not 
members of any church. No one will be bound in any embarrassing way. 


Coéperation and coérdina- 


Rev. John Oliver, Mesa, Colorado, will give further information if desired. 





When You Buy Christmas Toys 


A Clever Writer, Miss Marion F. Lansing, sent 
us some excellent “‘Remembers’”’ and ‘ There- 
fores,’’ with regard to Christmas toy-buying, 
that every parent should read and bear in 
mind: 


REMEMBER— 
That play is the child’s business in life, and 
toys are his tools. 

THEREFORE— 
Choose toys to do things with, that make him 
the actor, not the spectator. 

REMEMBER— 
That his instinct is to imitate. 

THEREFORE— 
Choose toys with which he can reproduce in 
miniature the life that he sees. 

REMEMBER— 
That his instinct is to create. 

THEREFORE— 
Choose toys which lend themselve to as 
variety of constructive uses. 


REMEMBER— 
That his instinct is to be active. 
THEREFORE— 
Choose toys that encourage muscular effort 
and stimulate his powers. 
REMEMBER— 
That his instinct is to repeat. 
THEREFORE— 
Choose toys sat will stand hard wear. 
REMEMBER— 
That his instinct is to admire. 
THEREFORE— 
Choose toys that are artistic. 
REMEMEBR— 
That toys are only pegs on which the child 
hangs the rich mantle of his imagination. 
THEREFORE— 
Be more concerned over their adaptability 
than over their expensiveness; have more 
regard for their quality than for their quantity. 
From December, 1916—Ladies’ Home Journal. 








PROGRAM FOR PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 


The Programs given from month to month require the service of three members 


of the association for each meeting. They develop home talent, at the same time 


providing papers of educational value in child-nurture. They ensure a high standard 
for the season’s meetings, and awaken wider interest in child-welfare as the mem- 
bers learn of the movement throughout the world. 





FIRST TOPIC—President’s Report. Mother’s Part in Education of Child. Opin- 
ions on Child Welfare. 

SECOND TOPIC—What Other States are Doing. 

THIRD TOPIC—Current Events in Child Welfare. 


List of Loan Papers in Child Nurture suitable for programs may be secured by 
sending 2 cent stamp to National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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State News 


ARIZONA 


The regular meeting of the State Board of the 
Arizona Branch was held April 18 at the State 
Fair Grounds, Mrs. John Langdon, president, pre- 
siding. Reports of officers were given. Mrs. E. 
D. Ryder, State Chairman of Child-Welfare 
Day, reported that four associations had reported 
successful celebrations of the twenty-fourth 
anniversary, but that excellent collections and 
much enthusiasm was shown. Mr. M. T. Phelps, 
Mrs. Ethel Southerland, and Mrs. Wilcox, Globe; 
Mrs. Johnston Miller, Valley School; Mrs. 
Harland Gray, | igh School, Phoenix; Mrs. 
Larue, Balez School; and Mrs. A. Von Schmelker, 
Nogales, were appointed. a Ways and Means 
Committee. One new organization to be known 
as Cashion P.-T. A. was reported. Mrs. Norton 
was presented by the members of the Board with 
a beautiful pin of the organization. Mrs. John 
Langdon, president, was given a charmingly 
arranged bowl of corn flowers and marigolds, 
carrying out the Council colors of blue and gold. 


CALIFORNIA 


A map of California, with counties and dis- 
tricts outlined, showing stars pointing to various 
schools with clubs, was prepared by Mrs. A. L. 
Hamilton, and sent to the National Convention 
in Washington, D. C. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


William D. Hunt, newly elected president of 
the Lincoln School P.-T. A., Wakefield, reports 
work done by that association for cleaner movies. 
With Principal Shea and an executive committee, 
he took charge of the running of a “‘clean’”’ show. 
They hired a theatre for two days and ran four 
performances. They gave ‘Annabel Lee,”’ 
from the story of Poe, produced by Hoe Mitchell 
Chapple, editor of the National Magazine, who 
spoke the first evening; also a two-reel Boy 
Scout film and ‘‘a romance of the woods,”’ telling 
the story of the trees from forest to house. 

The ministers preached on better moving 
pictures, and they had the backing of the local 
papers. They made over :seventy dollars, but 
consider that the: smallest part of what was 
accomplished. 

The school committee has adopted a resolution 
demanding cieaner films, and the Church Council 
has taken action. Four towns have already 
asked about it. 

Mr. Hunt is keeping all publicity and will be 
glad to answer questions which may be asked by 
associations wishing to do the same for their 
towns. They hope to hold a mass meeting in 
May to organize the work. 

Wakefield has a P.-T. A. in every schoolhouse 
in the city. The presidents of these associations 
have recently formed a council, of which Mr. 


Hunt is also the president. They are hoping to 
do much better work through organization and 
coéperation. 

The association of Baltimore Street School, 
Lynn, has a memorial fund given by one of the 
members whose little daughter had $108.00 (in 
the bank), which was given to the association to 
be used as an emergency fund for clothes, medical 
treatment, delicacies for sick children, etc. An 
additional amount has been given by the mother 
and father to make up the original amount from 
year to year. 

One Christmas this association gave $25.00 to 
each teacher in the school that she might beautify 
herroom. One bought a book-case and reframed 
her pictures. One bought books. 

At the regular meeting of the Pierce School 
P.-T. A. of North Leominster in the rooms of the 
school Miss Lane of the Worcester County Farm 
bureau gave an illustrated talk on “Thrift.’’ 
She outlined how any household could be run on 
a budget system, thus keeping the expenses with- 
in allowance. Miss Lane pointed out that there 
is a great opportunity for thrift in the matter of 
clothing for women by making over goods. She 
had with her a garment that was made from 
forty-five pieces of cloth. 

The president of the association read from the 
National Bulletin of the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion articles of interest to the local association. 
The text of the physical education bill was read 
and discussed at length, both pro and con, by the 
parents and teachers. At the business meeting 
it was voted to buy a set of scales for the recrea- 
tion room of the school. In buying the scales 
themselves, they would have control of them, 
whereas if the school department paid a portion 
of the expense the scales might be taken away 
at any time. 

Bennett hall was well filled with interested 
mothers and a number of children of kindergarten 
age when the Mothers’ Association of Leominster 
held its regular meeting. Mrs. A. C. Estabrook 
presiding. 

Lillian B. Poor, assistant director of Boston 
kindergartens, and representing the State 
Kindergarten Association, gave an illustrated 
lecture. This association, though hardly a year 
old, has done much toward the establishment of 
public kindergartens, and is engaged in spreading 
propaganda to make clear to mothers the advant- 
ages of kindergarten training, so that they will 
demand it, and it is looking toward legislation 
in its behalf. 

The association voted $25.00 for the use of the 
anti-tuberculosis committee in buying milk for 
school children who need it. 


MISSOURI 


The Missouri Branch has begun issuing a 
quarterly bulletin. Mrs. Ward Morgan, of 
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Springfield, is the editor, and the first issues are 
both useful and creditable. 

The James School P.-T. A. won the prize 
offered by the Chitdren’s Bureau for 100 per cent. 
work in the physical examination of pre-school 
children. The women of the association took 
the census of every child under six years of age 
in the district, brought every one of them into 
the school to be examined by the physician, and 
visited the homes of every understandard child 
to learn if its defects had been attended to. 
There are over 600 pre-school children in the 
district. The association tried to use the money 
in buying a triple mirror to be used in the exami- 
nation of school children. But when the women 
went to the dealer to buy, and when he heard how 
they earned it, he gave them the mirror, and 
their mechanics arts department will make the 
frame. The $25.00 was then used to buy a 
sewing machine for the school. 


NEW JERSEY 


New Jersey has 322 associations in the State 
and National Congress, 91 having come in during 
the last year and 55 since the Annual Convention 
last November. The total membership is 
14,047, a gain of 4,373 over last year. Of the 21 
counties, 16 are organized into county councils 
which are thriving groups doing splendid work 
for county, state and nation. At least five 
active associations which have become members 
of the State and National Congresses are required 
to form a County Council. The regular monthly 
Bulletin has a circulation of 900. Each Presi- 
dent receives one copy free. The subscription 
price to others is 25c.a year. In sending out the 
Bulletin every month much other literature is 
enclosed such as State and National leaflets. 
The combined January and February Bulletin 
is issued in the form of a yearbook, which is 
valuable for reference. A copy of this is sent 
free to every President and Secretary in the 
Congress. 

The Congress is a member of the State Cham- 
ber of Commerce and, during the legislative 
season, the Chairman of the Legislative depart- 
ment receives each week, a report of bills pending 
and passed during the session. The department 
was particularly active in the defeat of amend- 
ments which tended to the annulment of the 
Continuation School Law, as it has previously 
been for bills creating the schools. In coépera- 
tion with the New Jersey Council of Child 
Welfare, associations have taken part in the 
weighing and measuring campaigns to combat 
malnutrition, have made a “drive” on hot 
lunches and in all possible ways spread the 
propaganda of health. The birth registration 
campaign to put New Jersey in the Birth Regis- 
tration Area was supported by the association 
in all counties. 

In conjunction with the Boys’ and Girls’ 
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Achievement Clubs of the State College Exten- 
sion Department, the Congress holds a day at 
the Interstate Fair, in September. 

Mothers’ Circle in Churches are increasing. 
The aim of these is to encourage religious teach- 
ing in the home and stimulate codperation with 
the Sunday School. 

The Annual Presidents’ Meeting in 1921 was 
given three days and was held in three sections 
to minimize time and expense. The experiment 
of this method was most satisfactory to both the 
State President and to all local Presidents as was 
manifested by the large attendance of 227 Presi- 
dents which would have been impossible in a one 
day convention held at any one point. 

The continued ill health of Dr. Calvin N. 
Kendall, has caused his resignation as State 
Commissioner of Education. His belief in the 
value of Parent-Teacher Associations greatly 
encouraged the growth of the work in the schools 
of the State, and his advice and interest as well 
as his personal kindness to those doing Congress 
work was greatly appreciated, and a distinct 
loss is felt in his retirement from office. 

The Palmyra Parent-Teacher Association 
held a very interesting meeting at which various 
members led discussions on various questions 
concerning the obedience and punishment of 
children, which marked the end of a membership 
drive conducted in the form of a contest between 
a committee of parents and another of teachers. 
The Teachers won out 209 to 101. The com- 
bined result brings the total membership to more 
than 500. 


NEW YORK 


Auburn P. T. A. has doubled its membership— 
plus! The eleven clubs of Auburn by vote in 
the Federation report their activities as follows: 
Chaperoned dances in three schools; well attend- 
ed, with splendid morale. One school dismissed 
for the afternoon session and reconvened at seven 
o'clock in the evening, with regular work going 
on in the class rooms. This was done especially 
that the fathers might observe the work. Over 
two hundred fifty parents, many of whom had 
no idea of modern methods of teaching, showed 
the keenest interest in the different class rooms. 
Many parties and suppers given, using the school 
houses as social centers. Special program of 
class work at club meetings of much interest to 
mothers. A fund in our Child Welfare Depart- 
ment of $1,026.39 being expended for nutrition 
and remedial work. Financing programs of 
classical music for the school children—the half- 
hour concerts being given just before or just 
after school sessions. Beneficial as a good music 
campaign and reacts well on school work. Co- 
6peration with all other child-welfare agencies 
in the city. Active playground work planned 
for the summer in coédperation with city officials. 
Wonderful good feeling and mutuality amongst 
our people and our clubs. 
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OREGON 
A MopeEt PuBLIC SCHOOL IN OREGON. 


At Pleasant Riverdale is a School Where Things 
Useful and Beautiful Are Learned by Interest- 
ed Pupils. By Ruth Hopkins. 

Time was when a country school stood repre- 
sentatively for the “ragged beggar sunning,” but 
times have changed, and to-day the district 
school that does not fly a Standard flag and 
boast a wide-awake parent-teacher association 
is, indeed, a beggar in disgrace. The new River- 
dale School of District No. 51, situated on 
beautiful Abernathy Heights on the Riverside 
Drive branch of the Pacific Highway, a few 
miles south of Portland in Oregon, and opened 
last spring, stands as a prophecy of what country 
schools will become—model schools. 

This school, modern in every detail, is a far 
cry from the old style country school. In 
architecture it has been planned after the one- 
story, fireproof type now becoming familiar. 
The building is T-shaped—the arms of the T 
facing the highway, form the class rooms, lighted 
on one side with almost a wall of windows; the 
opposite wall has French doors opening to a 
covered terrace that extends the full length of 
the building, at one end of which is a covered 
play court. The main hall, flanked by cloak 
rooms and a library, which leads to a fine assem- 
bly room or auditorium, with its raised platform 
and dressing rooms and lantern projection 
room, form the stem of the T. 

The graceful lines of the building and the warm 
color of its brick find a lovely background of 
green hills; the arches of the play court frame 
Maxfield Parrish views of sweeping meadows 
over which the gleaming ribbon of the highway 
winds to meet a southeastern horizon of blue 
skies, and from the northeast facing windows 
can be enjoyed a wonderful panorama—the 
patchwork pattern of the city, the green foothills 
and the white-capped peaks rising from the 
purple mountain range. Distracting? Yes. But 
once within the cheery walls of the fine school 
building, the distracting beauty of the out-of- 
doors is forgotten in the fascinating business of 
being educated—in the modern way, a surpris- 
ingly enjoyable and simple matter. 


THE CAPABLE TEACHER 


This model school was built for the purpose of 
promoting education, and every detail is made 
to contribute toward that end, from the environ- 
ment to the highly efficient teachers and their 
method of instruction. In coéperation with her 
staff, the board of directors and the Parent- 
Teacher association, Miss Frances Greenburg, 
principal of the Riverdale school, has worked out 
a splendid program of study based upon her 
previous experiences. Miss Greenburg is a grad- 
uate of the educational department of Reen Col- 
jege: she spent a year and a half as inspector 
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of education and psychology at the University 
of Montana; she is responsible for the planning 
and installation of a normal training course in 
the Montana high schools, and has held respon- 
sible teaching positions in the Portland schools. 
The classes are divided into three groups, each 
group of from 20 to 25 boys and girls under the 
instruction of a teacher for the regular class room 
work, with special instruction by other teachers 
for each group. These groups are composed of 
the primary, or first and second grades; the 
intermediate, or third and fourth grades; and 
the advanced, or the grades between the fifth 
and eighth grades. 

Under Miss Margaret Weeks, the little tots 
who in this model educational institution enter 
upon their school days, some wide-eyed, others 
with a fine nonchalance, and still others in a very 
matter of fact manner, receive their preliminary 
training. And in very capable hands indeed are 
they placed for Miss Weeks has received splendid 
training for her work. She is a graduate of the 
San Jose Normal school, where she studied 
kindergarten and the improved Montessori 
system; at St. Helen’s Hall and at the State 
Agricultural College, she studied constructive 
arts and applied design; she has served three 
summers as playground director of Portland 
public playgrounds, and she has had the experi- 
ence of four years of teaching on which to base 
her present work. 


A PLEASANT PLACE TO STUDY 


The school room, too, is a pleasant place to 


study. Low tables serve as desks—very much 
more comfortable for the energetic little bodies 
that have not yet become accustomed to the 
proprieties of the dignified school desk; the long 
tables are roomy work benches for the block, 
cardboard construction, clay and weaving work. 
The room bears evidence, too, of the work done 
by the little folk. Jungle animals, some of 
uncertain identity, stalk amiably with their 
domesticated brothers, some also of uncertain 
identity; there are mats painstakingly woven by 
little fingers that are just learning the patience, 
skill and diligence that will be required to weave 
more difficult patterns later on. 

When these children are ready to enter Miss 
Greenburg’s room, they have had a bowing 
acquaintance with the intermediate program, 
reading, ‘riting and ’rithmetic; language, geogra- 
phy, spelling, hygiene, art, history and music. 
And just as interesting is this advanced work, 
for there is a small grocery store with real grocery 
articles—whose sale involves weighing, measur- 
ing or the making of change, for the practical 
application of arithmetic; and a modelling table, 
where the abstract rivers, valleys and mountains 
of geography become concrete realities in the 
models of sand and clay that can be made. 

Miss Eva Campbell has the advanced grades, 
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and it is a rare case when a pupil fails to pass the 
required eighth grade examination. Miss Camp- 
bell taught in the old Riverdale school, and it is 
largely due to her efforts that the expansion was 
made which demanded the new building. When 
she first came to the old Riverdale school, there 
were only twenty-five pupils. She brought the 
work up to standard and was instrumental in 
organizing the Riverdale Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation. 


TEACHING Music APPRECIATION 


The Riverdale pupils sing the old familiar 
“school favorites’’ and ‘‘do, re, me, fa, sol,”’ but 
their musical education does not stop there. 
They are taught “music appreciation.”’ Each 
child is given a list of names of music classics— 
songs, opera and symphony selections, etc., and 
corresponding records are played on a phono- 
graph. Miss Evelyn McCluskey, who has 
charge of music instruction, tells the story of the 
piece played, or suggests an interpretation, and 
the child in this way becomes not only familiar 
with good music, but develops a real desire for 
it. Miss Frances Rockie conducts classes in 
dancing once a week, by arrangement with the 
Parent-Teacher Association and the board of 
directors of the school. 

Another interesting feature of the school work 
is the experiment that is being conducted by 
Miss Weeks, the country nurse, and Dr. G. C. 
Bassett psychologist at Reed College. At the 
beginning of the term, each child is given a 
physical and mental examination and the results 
put down ona chart, as a basis for class room and 
playground correction. That the experiment 
is proving beneficial is seen in the scale of marked 
progress on the chart. Hygiene and ethics, 
whose value is so often lost in crude methods of 
instruction, are applied individually as the need 
arises, and in such a manner that there is no 
suggestion of the hated ‘“ preaching.” 

Although it is not generally admitted that the 
Riverdale school is an experiment, its develop- 
ment is watched with great interest by Oregon 
educators and other school boards. County 
School Superintendent Alderson has practically 
given ‘‘free rein’’ to the board of directors, and 
the concession has been rewarded by most satis- 
factory results. Of course, much of the success 
of the experiment is due to the fine coéperation 
of the teachers, the school board and the Parent- 
Teacher Association, but what is proving a suc- 
cess at the Riverdale school is possible for other 
schools. Is it not gratifying to know that the 
public school can offer equal opportunities to 
every child in forming the foundation upon 
which the highest type of mental, physical and 
moral development can be builded. Undoubt- 
edly, in time to come, the Riverdale school will 
be known as a pioneer in the field of broader 
education. 
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OFFICERS AND PUPILS 


The Officers of the Riverdale Parent-Teacher 
Association, which has been very influential in 
developing the model school, are: Mrs. H. A. 
Chase, President; Mrs. Wells Gilbert, vice- 
president; Mrs. Ross Plummer, Secretary; Mrs. 
Ira F. Powers, Treasurer. The directors include 
C. E. Holzer, president; Charles Thornton Ladd, 
clerk; Mrs. Elliot Corbett; Mrs. Amadee Smith; 
Mrs. Arthur C. Emmons, chairman school 
beautifying committee. 

The Riverdale school was constructed at a 
cost of $43,000; A. E. Doyle was the architect 
and Thomas Muir, the contractor. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Local association meetings in Erie have been 
forums for a number of projects. First they had 
“Instruction for Women in the Use of the 
Ballot’’; then they opened their meetings for 
“Educational Week” promoted by the State, 
at which our local administrative heads explained 
the work of the various departments in our 
schools. Several organizations devoted to the 
service of the community extended the privilege 
of three talks on “Child and Youth Training” 
by Mrs. Helen Paulson. The Extension Depart- 
ment of State College sent a representative to 
start nutrition classes for underweight children. 
By coéperating with other agencies two of these 
have been started in our two largest schools. 
These extend over a period of twenty weeks and 
are not completed yet. The executive secretary 
of the Erie County Anti-Tuberculosis Society 
started a vigorous campaign in behalf of the 
Health Crusade. About one-half of the grade 
school children were enlisted in this health work, 
and in two of the schools, Lawrence Park and 
Penn, milk is given regularly to underweight 
children in an endeavor to bring them up to 
normal weight. 


TENNESSEE 


Miss Harriet Leete, field director, American 
Child Hyiene Association, spoke of the citizens’ 
responsibility to the child. 

She spoke of the war period when thousands 
of men gave up their lives to keep America safe 
for children. ‘‘Seven countries,’’ she said, 
“do more for their children than we do; and 
more incriminating still is the record of care 
given to our mothers and to the children in 
their first month of life. Here we stand in the 
fourteenth place in a group of sixteen countries, 
and to change this situation is our responsibility.” 


“Child a Political Asset” 


She further emphasized that the child is the 
repository of infinite possibilities and comes into 
the world a potential asset to society. If it ever 
becomes a liability, the fault is more with 
society than with the child, as society has the 
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advantage of the accumulated knowledge and 
wisdom of the ages, to which the child has an 
inherent right and for which society must suffer 
and answer if it does not get. 

Prof. J. B. Brown, state supervisor of rural 
schools pointed out the fact that only the cities, 
larger towns and suburbs of the state were 
represented at the congress, Professor Brown 
urged that the work of the Parent-Teacher 
Associations be taken to the rural schools, the 
little schools ‘“‘over the hills in the hollow,” 
where the teacher is the one source of education 
for the community. 

“You may have good buildings and good 
equipment ,but if the teachers are untrained, 
your schools will be failures. “I hope the time 
will come when the teacher, like the doctor 
and the lawyer, will have to bring her credentials 
when she comes for a position.’”” Only approxi- 
mately 700 men and women were graduated 
from high and normal schools of the state last 
year. Three thousand new teachers were 
employed, of whom a very large majority were 
taken from the high and grammar classes of 
the state. There are 3,500 teachers now 
employed in the schools of the state who have 
not even attended high school, and_ 1,100 
positions unfilled because of the impossibility 
of getting teachers of any kind. During the 
past year, to fill positions for the present term, 
the state superintendent issued 1,500 temporary 
certificates to men and women who were unable 
to pass examinations, which any seventh or 
eighth grade child would have found easy. 

“This was necessary because the public 
demanded that the schools be opened and 
there were no other teachers available. I some- 
times think that it would have been best to 
leave the schools unopened, then the public 
would have awakened to the situation with 
which the school boards of the state have been 
confronted.” 

School tax laws, taxes, teachers’ salaries and 
the various handicaps of the profession were 
discussed by the speaker, who urged the women 
present to “arise and demand that nothing 
stand in the way of educational opportunities 
for every child in the state.” 

A new standard is to be established for public 
school teachers in Tennessee, he explained, 
which, in 1926, will require that every instructor 
employed in the public schools will have had at 
least two years’ normal training. ‘‘ No teacher 
will be admitted to the examinations or considered 
for positions for the term 1920-21 who has not 
had at least one year in high school,’’ he said. 
In 1921-22 they will be required to complete 
two years of high school work and so on until 
they have had two years’ normal school train- 
ing. 

The Tennessee Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations met in Chatta- 
nooga, October 21, 22, 23. 
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WEIGHING AND MEASURING 


“Weighing and measuring of babies is still 
going on,”’ stated Mrs. Crutcher. ‘‘ We consider 
the weighing and measuring drive by far the 
most important educational activity undertaken 
by the State Congress of Mothers. Indeed it 
was thought to be the best possible foundation 
for follow-up work outlined by the government, 
because it convinces parents, teachers, doctors, 
and nurses, and through the general public, of 
the urgent need for follow-up work. Through 
this medium we discovered conditions we little 
dreamed existed. If a few philanthropic people 
had undertaken to convince the general public 
that they did exist, they would have failed com- 
pletely since an indifferent public drifts along 
unwilling to be convinced or disturbed. We 
found in our weighing and measuring campaign 
that many of our children were undernourished 
and under weight. This often means wrong 
kinds of food as much as lack of enough food. 
This indicated the need of public health nurses, 
teachers, consultation centers, and pure milk 
stations. 

“We found that the birth of more than one- 
third of our children had not been registered, 
indicating the need of rigid enforcement of the 
birth registration law, and an active educational 
campaign along that line. 

“Upon investigation we found that many of 
the older children have adenoids, bad tonsils, 
defective eyes, and defective teeth, indicating 
the need of medical attention in our schools and 
the need of school nurses.”’ 


To Protect ILLEGITIMATES 


Illegitimate children also have a place in the 
legislative aims of the Parent-Teacher Asso- 


ciation. A bill for their protection will be 
presented at the next regular session of the 
Tennessee legislature. The text of the bill 
reads: 

‘“ An act to amend section 5367 of the Code 
of 1858, so as to require the father to provide 
for the maintenance and education of illegitimate 
children, and to repeal all laws in conflict 
therewith.” 

In personal letters to officers of each associa- 
tion in the state, Mrs. Crutcher has outlined 
the work that each association should do along 
the lines of social service as it relates to child 
labor. Her letter reads: 

“The first requisite in helping the working 
children is for each association to know the 
conditios in its own town. Therefore I should 
suggest that first. 

“1. They study the qualifications required 
by law to receive a working permit. 

“2. That they study the way the permit is 
issued in their communities. 

““3. Who has been responsible for enforcing 
the law? The truant officer, the probation 
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officer, police, state factory inspector, state 
and mine inspector? 

“4. What forms of labor in their communities 
are not subject’ to law? 

“5. What are the hours and ages of boys and 
girls employed in drug store and messenger 
service? 

“6. Go to the juvenile courts and see what 
cases of working children there have been and 
what the relationship is between the delinquency 
and the nature of the child’s employment.” 

Mrs. Roberts launched a discussion as to 
what kind of school will give the best education 
for girls as home makers. The National have 
asked that this question be discussed at every 
state meeting and the results presented at the 
next annual national meeting. 


TEXAS 


Dallas Parent-Teacher Associations obtained 
7,518 new members in thirty days, and Colonial 
Hill, John Henry Brown, Cedar Lawn, and 
Metropolitan schools were the winners in the 
contest. 


WASHINGTON 


Interesting student lectures were given recent- 
ly in the Wenatchee High School before the 
Parent-Teacher body. ‘‘Why I Go to School” 
was presented by Walker Horan after interview- 
ing 50 persons. He drew the conclusion that 
most high school students are taking instruction 
in order to pick out the life work for which they 
are best fitted. Miss Averil Isenhart’s topic 
was: ‘What kind of a home helps the student 
best.’ She considers home atmosphere and 
goods the two essential factors. Under home 
atmosphere she groups good management of 
household affairs, discussion of the student’s 
work, and appreciation of his efforts and attain- 
ments. Under goods she grouped books of 
reference and a study room, and wholesome food. 
Weldon Yerxa answered the question: ‘What 
kind of a school helps the student best.’”’ He 
claimed that self government is one essential of 
a good school because it gives the student oppor- 
tunity to assert himself and to develop executive 
ability, and that another is social affairs. 

It has been customary for the local banks of 
Lyndon to issue handsome calendars to its 
patrons each year. This year however its 
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officers decided to contribute the money usually 
invested in calendars to help swell a fund being 
raised by the Parent-Teacher Association for a 
community hall. 

Circus time has come again for the hildren of 
the Sherman School of Tacoma. The ‘“ Dads”’ 
of the Parent-Teacher Association run an annual 
circus of their own with four wonderful side 
shows; peanuts, red lemonade, balloons, and 
everything else that a regular circus provides 
for its patrons. This second annual circus 
included everything from vaudeville stunts. to 
the highest class athletic performances. It is 
run with a definite constructive purpose. Last 
year its purpose was to buy a piano for the 
school. This year it was to raise a fund to buy 
a much-needed set of encyclopedias. 

A novel means of raising money for Parent- 
Teacher Association uses was adopted when the 
organizations of Bellingham decided to furnish 
supervision of the public parks and playgrounds 
this summer. A great spelling match was 
staged, the various circles entering their star 
spellers. ‘‘Rooters’’ and “hecklers’’ were per- 
mitted, the friendly rivalry creating an added 
interest and increasing attendance. A box was 
placed near the door, and the public urged to 
place therein catch-words or ‘“ Jawbreakers”’ 
for the confusion of the contestants. The match 
was conducted according to well-established 
rules of the past, with judges and referees and 
a prominent man of the city to give out words. 

To obtain funds for a much needed community 
hall, the residents of Fern Hill, a suburb of 
Tacoma, united with the local Parent-Teacher 
Association and a huge community hall was the 
result. The School Board granted permission 
to remodel the upper floor of the old school 
building if the residents would assume the 
expense. Lumber was purchased at cost from 
the local mill with the proceeds from the Fair, 
and by working evenings men of all professions 
are assisting in tearing out the old partition and 
making ready for the real carpenters. The hall 
will be 32 by 64 feet with three exits. It will be 
used for meetings of the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations, Pre-School Circle, Boy Scouts, Girl 
Reserves, and other local organizations. The 
women of the district will give a big dinner to 
celebrate its completion, with the workers as 
honor guests. 








